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GOOD WORDS.—III. 


You do not Have to do wrong. You may have to suffer, 
you may have to die, but no power on the earth or under 
the earth can make a man do wrong without his own 


consent. IsAaAc SHARPLESS. 
From ‘‘ Quakerism and Politics,” 1906. 


AT EIGHTY. 
In all my life the lowest spot 
Has been illumined by the thought, 
There is no place where God is not; 
And many a memorial stone 
Marks where his presence has been known, 
And where his glory has been shown. 


The path from childhood traveled o’er 
To this day’s summit of four-score, 
He has “ beset, behind, before.” 

With Love that brightens all the past, 
With Hope into the future cast, 

And Faith confiding to the last. 


His love that all the heavens fills, 

And down upon the earth distills, 

Flows out in countless springs and rills, 
Thro’ human channels—kindred near, 
And friends beloved and pupils dear, 
Whose greetings come this day to cheer. 


What tongue and pen fail to express, 
My heart would thankfully confess 
The blessing of these messages; 

And crave for all, afar and near, 

With grateful love, and prayer sincere, 
A Christmas joy, a glad New Year. 


? JOEL BEAN. 
San Jose, Cal., Twelfth month 16th, 1905. 


RELATION OF THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSO- 
CIATION TO THE MEETING AND 
ITS ACTIVITIES. 
[Read by Ellis W. Bacon before the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, at the meeting for First month, 1906.] 


The activities of our meeting class themselves 
naturally under four distinct heads: Religious, Busi- 
ness, Philanthropic and Social. . In considering the 
work of the Association in relation to these activities 
it will be necessary for us to have only the broadest 


principles in mind. By this I mean that we may be 
keenly mindful that we avoid any undue or unjust 
criticism of the institutions which have been left to 
us, as an invaluable inheritance, won by heroic strug- 
gles costing many, many sacrifices and hundreds of 
earnest lives. Let it be our hope that we may by sug- 
gestion and study quicken the spirit which prompted 
the foundation of these institutions. 

No society is an end, but is merely a means to an 
end. No society is as good a means to a religious end 
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as is the Society of Friends to me. Religion itself is 
not an end, but is only a means to an end, and that 
end is right living. So down and through all this 
complex life of ours, we are forced to acknowledge, 
whether we will or no, that there is one greatest thing 
worth while. Something real, something livable, 
something satisfying to the individual who finds it, 
one: great common ground on which all things are 
measured by their true worth. This predominant 
thought through the best of our meetings finds its ex- 
pression in our religious life. The discussion of the 
work of Young Friends’ Associations in relation to 
religious activities of the meeting presents a delicate 
situation. The meeting, the parent, having been es- 
tablished for so many years, demands due and care- 
ful consideration to precedent. Let us, however, 
keep just proportion between precedent and the spirit 
of real life. Let us in the work of our Association 
think fairly and soundly on all questions without un- 
due license, but with the justice our consciences will 
dictate. It seems to me one great work our Associa- 
tion can accomplish toward the religious activity of 
our meetings is to furnish a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas where we can have free expression 
and interchange of our best thoughts without formal- 
ity. The meeting itself does not provide such an op- 
portunity other than its regular religious sessions. 
If the work of Y. F. A. can be made to foster and 
encourage the spirit of giving of ourselves it will be 
a step in the direction of inciting a spirit of giving 
the best of ourselves whole-souledly to the religious 
life of our meeting. We have so many things to at- 
tract our attention, we have so many superficial inci- 
dents to excite our sympathies, that many of us have, 
I fear, fallen into the error of a disproportioned judg- 
ment, and we are apt to give undue importance to 
some particular fancy or intent of our own, neglect- 
ing and often avoiding the root of all lasting effort 
for good. It is so simple, lies so near our reach, and 
withal has been told us so many times, but we still 
find it difficult to apply to ourselves the story of Sir 
Launfal. No person likes to be known as a debtor, 
but he who receives and gives no value in return is a 
debtor, be the transaction in money, time or service. 
The work of our Association will not accomplish any 
lasting end if it be organized with a predominant so- 
cial feature. The work, however, can, in my opin- 
ion, be made a factor toward a closer relation to our 
meeting and its activities by cultivating enthusiasm 
for the ideas and ideals for which it stands. Not the 
ideals of some other standard, but the ideals of true 
Quakerism. Some of you will naturally disagree with 
me in this conclusion, and claim that the social side is 
the larger factor in cementing the interests and 
friendships of young Friends and holding them to 
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friendly centers when they might otherwise drift 
away entirely from the Quaker ideals. Others of 
you will say, his thought is just exactly what we have 
been trying all these years to accomplish, and, in fact, 
is just ‘what we have done, “ cultivated enthusiasm 
for the ideas and ideals for which the meeting 
stands.” Both these views may be correct ones, 
but the thought I wish to emphasize pre-eminently 
in this connection of the work of the Young 
Friends’ Association in relation to the religious 
activity of our meeting, can best be illustrated by a 
simile. Those of you who have traveled through the 
woods of the Yellowstone National Park must have 
been impressed with the great number of fallen trees, 
and if you made inquiry as to the cause of this condi- 
tion probably you would have learned that the trees 
put out a number of roots spreading in all directions 
near the surface, but did not have the deep central 
root. In the spring of the year, when the top soil is 
wet from the melting snows and the winds are strong, 
the trees topple over by the hundreds because they 
lack the deep roots which would otherwise steady 
them in the heavier soil underneath. Association 
work which puts out a number of shoots in the top 
soil, which is comparatively easy, will flourish for a 
time, but unless we are willing and striving to sink 
that central root deep down into the more solid 
things, we will have perished long before we will have 
been a thing of any real value to our meeting. 

The work of the Association in relation to the busi- 
ness activity of the meeting resolves itself largely 
into a study of the particular ‘tules of discipline which 
govern our various business assemblies. The most 
effective work of this sort can best be done by en- 
couraging attendance at the business meetings them- 
selves. The move of the last few years changing the 
time of holding such meetings to the evening has 
made it entirely possible for all the members of the 
Y. F. A. to attend if they so desire. When we do 
attend business meetings let us do all in our power to 
be builders and not critics, unless we can suggest 
what may seem to us in all sincerity to be a better or 
more effective means of accomplishing an end. Let 
a feeling be encouraged which will hunt out the spirit 
of the action and endeavor to get beyond the too rigid 
adherence to precedent. It has seemed to me that a 
postal notice from our meeting to its members, indi- 
cating the time and place of holding business meet- 
ings, might be an added incentive to some members 
who do not now attend. And as the meeting does not 
do this, I would suggest it might very properly be a 
work the Association could do to advantage in noti- 
fying its members of the times of holding business 
meetings. We have no written creed and pride our- 
selves upon freedom from form, but in many cases, 
fair minds must admit, that precedent has often taken 
away the spirit of the action. If we could in our 
Association work make a keen and intimate study of 
the whys and wherefores of our many precedents, we 
would be in a condition to more intelligently apply 
their spirit to many present needs. The committee 
evil has in many cases been a hindrance to real life. 
It has become distressingly burdensome to some of 
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our friends who are suffering from committeeitis, and 
in many cases the overlapping of work has been a 
real detriment to the accomplishment of desirable 
ends. One practical thought our Association might 
well consider is that personal responsibility to our 
meeting is not ended when a committee has been ap- 
pointed. Let us foster a spirit which takes a broader 
interest in the accomplishment of the ends which will 
widen and intensify the usefulness of our business 
meetings, both to our own members and to the com- 
munity in which we live and of which we should be a 
directing factor. 

When the list of our philanthropic activities is read 
in yearly meeting, one would naturally think that 
here the whole field has been covered. I am sure our 
~ eting has outlined a field large enough for any one 

body to work in, but we could do much more effective 

work than we now are doing if we were keenly inter- 
csted. Many, many times we have heard young 
Friends wish they could do something. Let one aim 
of our Association be to concentrate and systematize 
this energy. The outcome of the recent work which 
the P hiladelphia Association has done in this diree- 
tion is producing its results in at least one instance. 
‘The superintendent of our Neighborhood Guild re- 
ports a more general and encouraging interest in the 
work at Front Street and Fairmount Avenue. This, 
of course, is but one phase of the activity, but many 
phases of the same sort have been presented to us by 
ile speakers, and the only work we can well expect 
to accomplish is to first stir up the philanthropic spirit 
of young Friends and then direct them to the philan- 
thropie activities our meeting has established. 

A predominant bond of sympathy in the work of 
the Association toward the social activity of our meet- 
ing should surely exist. The establishment of a har- 
mony of feeling between the older members of the 
meeting and the younger element, so that a freedom 
of expression might exist, would, in my opinion, re- 
sult in mutual good. By this I mean that we encour- 
age a spirit of discussing socially with the members 
of our meeting the questions on which we are in 
doubt, or about which we have different opinions. 
There is a broad, deep, true social side to our business 
and religious meetings the consideration of which 
might be cultivated and encouraged in our Associa- 
tion work. Among Friends there is sometimes a dis- 
position to criticise or express one’s ideas socially to a 
few intimate friends after a business meeting has 
concluded, which criticism or expression would have 
been an added life tothe spirit of the meeting had it 
been expressed at the proper time and place. Let us 
study and put in practice this true social side of meet- 
ings. We can to advantage apply this thought to our 
Association meetings and it will grow. Many times 
our presiding officer seeks in vain for a responsive 
audience, but once the meeting is concluded one hears 
comment and lively interest on all sides. We express 
ourselves socially. Most of us keep very silent in our 
meetings, often causing business to lag. If we look 
upon our social activities with a broader community 
feeling we will be an added life to our meetings. 

Passing over those personal social duties which we 
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owe to every member who attends our meetings, and 
also to those who are members who do not attend— 
a much neglected element of our membership, by the 
way—let us take up the question in a more limited 
definition. What we have come to term social occa- 
sions are continually becoming more and more ex- 
travagant and ostentatious. The free social spirit is 
on the wane, and I feel that it is reacting on the 
social life of our meetings. All the work the Asso- 
ciation can do among its members to encourage sim- 
plicity and moderation in social activities, private and 
public, will be a good work, and the more far-reach- 
ing it is the better. In this connection I feel that an 
extract from a recent article by Charles Wagner, 
relative to his late visit to America, will make an ap- 
propriate closing keynote for all work of this Asso- 
ciation in relation to the activities of our meeting. 
“Tt matters little what country we inhabit, what 
language we speak, what religious and social faith we 
profess; we are all in need of conversion to simplic- 
ity; we all risk losing our life by the absurd fashion in 
which we order it. When secondary things are 
ranked with essentials, the artificial and conventional 
with the natural and real, all the outward splendor 
with which our life may be surrounded is only a mag- 
nificent setting for nothingness. 
“ Political, religious and 


social institutions; 


science, industry and education, the whole sum of hu- 
man toil and effort, should contribute to make man 
more broadly human; but, unless we take care, all 
these things, instead of being instrumental for the 


realization of more justice and the introduction of 
more order and happiness into the brotherhood of 
men, will become a hindrance and a bondage. Man 
succumbs under the weight of his own deeds, weak- 
ened and degraded by his own misdirected forces, his 
instincts turned to vices, his knowledge to an agent 
of death, his faith to fanaticism, his well-being to 
degeneracy—every function, private or public, di- 
verted from its end. 

“Humanity sometimes loses her way, but her 
thirst always brings her back to the pure springs of 
the true and simple life.” 


“THE MISSION OF THE QUAKERS.” 


[An address, in substance, of Edward Grubb, M.A., editor of 
the British Friend, delivered at the Free Christian Church, 
Croyden, England, and published in The Inquirer (Unitarian, 
London).] 


(Concluded from last week.) 


(2) Church Organization.—<As the direct and liv- 
ing influence of the Spirit was trusted for everything 
in the early Church, so Fox was prepared to trust 
it in his day. On it he rested his whole church polity. 
A mediating priesthood, of course, he absolutely re- 
jected; but he threw overboard also a professional 
ministry. This revolutionized public worship; but 
he claimed that it was but a reversion to the practice 
of the early Church at Corinth. The “ Children of 
the Light ” whom he gathered began their meetings 
with silent waiting on God, as giving freedom for an 
“ anointed ” (or inspired) ministry, in which women 
might have a part equally with men. 
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This practice has continued for 250 years, and is 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of Quaker life. 
The ideal is a lofty one, and I do not wish to hide the 
difficulty of living up to it. Many of those who have 
tried it will agree that it is the highest form of wor- 
ship they have known, so leng as the consciousness of 
the Spirit is vividly felt by the worshipers; but if this 
dies down and becomes enfeebled, blankness or futil- 
ity is likely to be the issue. 

All forms and ceremonies being needless, the so- 
valled sacraments were rejected with the rest. The 
Quakers felt that with Jesus, even more than with 
prophets and apostles, the inner or spiritual signifi- 
cance was everything, and that he could not really 
have intended to establish binding ceremonies. The 
passages in the Gospels where he seems to do so, they 
explained away; and, curiously, these are among the 
first passages whose genuineness modern textual criti- 
cism has called in question. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the protest against sacraments was a 
mere negation. It was because the Quakers knew the 
reality without the symbol that they called to men to 
drop the latter as a needless encumbrance. Their 
experience illustrates this broad fact of religious his- 
tory—that elaborate ecclesiastical arrangements grow 
up just as consciousness of the Spirit dies away, and 
that, when this is recovered, organization can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

(3) The Duty of Man to Man.—The fundamental 
thought of the dignity of man, in virtue of the light 
(or “seed ”) of God within him, carried with it, of 
necessity, the thought of the ideal worth of all men. 
Hence the re-discovery of individualism meant also 
the discovery of what is truest in socialism. The 
Quakers were in no sense communists; but they were 
steady believers in the worth of man as man, and in 
the equality of all men in the sight of God. 
sion and injustice they learned to loathe. It was no 
accident that associated philanthropy with their 
creed. 

Very soon after the beginning of his ministry, 
George Fox records how he went to the justices at 
Mansfield, who (in accordance with Elizabeth’s 
“Statute of Apprentices ”) were in session to fix the 
rate of wages in their district, to plead with them 
“ not to oppress the servants in their wages, but to do 
that which was right and just to them.” He also 
“ exhorted the servants to do their duty and to serve 
honestly.” In Cornwall he describes the measures 
he took to check the inhuman practice of wrecking; 
and tells how, in the West Indies, he pleaded with 
the slave-owners to use their blacks with tenderness, 
and even, after some years of servitude, to set them 
free. He does not seem to have perceived that slav- 
ery was necessarily wrong in itself; but his com- 
panion in the island of Barbadoes, William Edmund- 
son, in 1675, did take this position, and was promptly 
arrested by the Governor on a charge of inciting the 
negroes to rebel. And the Society of Friends has the 
honor of having been the first religious body in Amer- 
ica to take the ground that slave-holding was incon- 
sistent with membership. 

The sufferings of the early Quakers in the loath- 


( )ppres- 
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some prisons of the seventeenth century awoke them 
to the need of prison reform. Fox writes: “1 laid 
before the judges what a hurtful thing it was that 
prisoners should lie so long in jail; showing how they 
learned wickedness of one another, in talking of their 
bad deeds.” But it was not till Elizabeth Fry stirred 
the conscience of the public, early in the last century, 
that any lasting reforms were effected. 

It was the same sense of the worth of manhood, 
the same fervent belief in the inclusiveness of the law 
of love, that led to the protest against war which the 
Friends have always maintained. Fox records how, 
in 1651, just before the battle of Worcester, some 
people offered to make him a captain in the Parlia- 
mentary army. “ But,” he says, “I told them that 
I lived in the virtue of that life and power which took 
eway the occasion of all wars.” It will be observed 
that his foundation is a very deep one. It is the spirit 
that leads men into war that he is free from, and out 
of which he calls others. He Saw, as his followers 
have with more or less consistency maintained, that 
the true defences of a nation are not material, but 
moral—are to be found in justice and love, in free- 
dom and contentment, in right dealing between men. 

Now, in conclusion, is the mission of the Quakers 
ended? Has the world fully learned the lesson they 
were commissioned to teach? In point of numbers 
his followers have long been but a feeble folk; but it 
is striking to observe that the doctrines proclaimed 
by nearly every religious body now are indefinitely 
nearer to those of George Fox than to those of his 


Puritan persecutors. 

And yet there are surely tendencies of the days in 
which we live that demand his message of reality as 
much as ever. 

On the one hand we see a growing disbelief in re- 


ligion. 


New discoveries have upset ancient systems, 
and the idea prevails in many minds that Christianity 
is played out. There is room for those, whether they 
call themselves or not by the name of Quakers, who 
can live Christianity rather than talk about it; who 
can show in their own lives that it is a real experi- 
ence, able to transform character, to inspire with 
worthy ideals, to supply the moral dynamic that is 
needed to live them out; transfiguring suffering into 
discipline and drudgery into blessedness, and “ chang- 
ing,” as has been finely said, “ the thou shalt of the 
tables of stone into the I will of a new nature.” 

On another hand we see a growing ecclesiasticism ; 
we see an infallible church hailed by many as ¢ 
refuge from the anguish of doubt—but threatening 
to destroy our religious liberty and fetter us to a 
priesthood. There is room for those who can prove 
that the Spirit is free from human organization, and 
works in all alike, layman as well as priest, woman as 
well as man, if only they will obey; that the Chris- 
tian life may be an intense reality without any priest- 
hood or any sacraments, or any machinery whatever. 
There is room for those who ean trust the Spirit to 
direct and control their corporate life. 

Lastly, there is a growing materialism of life—the 
decay of political ideals—the tendency to worship 
force and wealth and prosperity, to bow down to all 
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that is big and strong and impressive to the outward 
eyes. There is room for those who stand for the 
reality of the unseen, who dare to act on the convic- 
tion that it is not material but moral forces that 
really mould the destinies of men, who are willing to 
trust the hidden and silent influences of justice and 
of love. There is room for those who can be patient, 
because they “ have faith in God.” As William Wat- 
son sings: 
“The sovereign forces that conspire to bring 

Light out of darkness, out of winter spring, 

Perform, unseen, their tasks benign and fair. 

The sower soweth seed o’er vale and hill, 

And long the folded life waits to be born; 

Yet hath it never slept, nor once been still, 

But clouds and suns have served it night and morn; 


The winds are of its secret counsels sworn, 
And time and nurturing silence work its will.” 


THE LAST OF THE LOGANS.—L 


When William Penn made his second visit to 
America, in 1699, he brought with him as his secre- 
tary and agent, James Logan, a young Scotch-Irish- 
man, who had attached himself to Quaker principles, 
and to the person and interests of the Quaker proprie- 
tor of Pennsylvania. A university man, of more than 
ordinary culture for the time, he was.probably more 
aristocratic in his feelings than most of the Friendly 
pioneers who settled the Quaker commonwealth. 
He was always excessively loyal to the “ proprietor,” 
and guarded his claims and interests with a jealous 
and zealous care. He passed current in his time as _ 
a man of peppery disposition, a sort of Quaker “ Hot- 
spur.” Some of his theories regarding defensive war- 
fare were scarcely Friendly, yet in his treatment of 
the Indians he always reflected the peaceable and 
kindly spirit of Penn, and secured and kept their con- 
fidence to the end. No better proof of this can be 
had than the fact that the celebrated Indian chief, 
John Logan, was given his English name in honor of 
James. It is probably not too much to say that 
James Logan was the best classical scholar the So- 
ciety of Friends produced in America. He was quite 
a voluminous author, writing in Latin and English. 
He made a translation of Cicero’s “‘ De Senectute,” 
which was published by Benjamin Franklin, and is 
said to be the finest piece of typography issued by the 
Franklin press. 

William, the son of James, was educated in Eng- 
land, and returning to this country became lawyer for 
the Penns. He was a member of the Philadelphia 
Council, was a much milder man than his father, and 
possibly a better Friend. He maintained his peace 
principles by refusing to take any part in the initial 
movements of the Revolutionary War, and died the 
vear the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
Like James, he was the firm friend of the Indians, 
often entertained their representative men at Stenton. 

It is with William’s son George, however that this 
sketch will deal. He was the last of the great Logans, 
and in the matter of philanthropy and concerned 
statecraft the greatest, as he was the most forceful 
Friend of the early constitutional period. George 
Logan was born at Stenton, near Philadelphia, the 
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9th of Ninth month, 1753. He was educated for the 
medical profession in England, but never engaged in 
its practice for a livelihood. George was sent abroad 
twice in pursuit of an education: once when only ten 
years of age, and again to complete his professional 
studies. A story is told of an experience during his 
first visit, which shows how completely in this case 
the boy was father of the man. His sister in America 
knit a purse, put a gold piece in it and sent it to him 
as a present. George knew a poor lame boy, “ the 
cnly son of his mother, and she a widow.” He took 
his American treasure to this widow, and insisted that 
it be spent to assist in the education of her son. This 
disposition to get enjoyment by helping others seems 
to have characterized the whole life of George Logan. 

While in England his father died, leaving the fam- 
ily estate to George. The latter returned to Amer- 
ica in 1780, and found his patrimonial acres sadly 
demoralized and depleted by the fortunes, or rather 
the misfortunes, of war. He abandoned the practice 
of medicine, and devoted his talents and energies to 
agriculture, and the restoration of his estate to a pros- 
perous condition. About a year after his return he 
married Deborah Norris, and took up his residence 
at Stenton. Previous to his marriage the homestead 
was generously leased, without fee, to some South 


Carolina Revolutionary refugees, among them being 
the Pinckneys and Rutledges, afterwards famous in 
the statecraft of the Southern commonwealth. 
George Logan was one of the first men to practice 
really scientific farming in America. 


He made vari- 
ous experiments with fertilizers, was the founder and 
father of agricultural societies in the United States, 
and made the plantation at Stenton such an example 
of fertility and productiveness as to constitute it an 
object lesson to farmers from far and near. During 
the meeting of the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia, of which George Washington was presi- 
dent, he also being a farmer, “the Father of his 
Country ” visited Stenton and admired the agricul- 
tural system which was there being successfully ap- 
plied. 

As may be inferred there was always a certain 
amount of intimacy between the Logans and Benja- 
min Franklin, the philosopher and diplomat of the 
Revolution. While in Europe Franklin was very 
considerate of young Logan, and when both returned 
to this country the friendly relations were continued. 
When Franklin died Dr. George Logan was selected 
as one of the pall-bearers at his funeral. 

George Logan was on terms of close intimacy with 
Thomas Jefferson, and often had the third President 
as his guest at Stenton. It is also true that when the 
politicians in the new republic divided themselves 
into two intensely hostile parties, Logan became a 
Republican and an opponent of the Federalists. But 
there is no evidence that he ever approached in vio- 
lence or vindictiveness the common partisan temper 
of his time, and he did maintain friendly relations 
with prominent Federalists. Still, nearly everything 
touching the political conduct of this forceful man, 
treated by the popular historians, is colored by the 
political partisanship of the latter days of the eigh- 
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teenth century. It would seem that some of the his- 
tories which we have examined must have been made 
up largely from the indiscriminate screeds published 
in the Federalist newspapers. In some of these his- 
tories we therefore get just about as accurate an esti- 
mate of the character, motives and services of George 
Logan as could be secured from the files of a certain 
New York newspaper regarding Ulysses S. Grant and 
Rutherford B. Hayes, published during the time 
when these men were holding the position of Presi- 
dent of the United States. During the time when 
Logan was active in his political efforts a type of in- 
tolerance prevailed which it is now scarcely possible 
to conceive. Every Republican in 1798 was counted 
by the Federalists a traitor, and every Federalist was 
considered by his opponents an arch enemy of the 
Republic, plotting monarchy and the rule of a des- 
potism. At this time war was threatened between 
this country and France. A commercial embargo 
was enforced against the United States, and not a few 
American seamen were immured in French dun- 
geons. Envoys were sent to France to accomplish a 
peaceable settlement of the difficulties, but they ap- 
parently produced no results. 

In 1798 George Logan had a genuine Friendly 
concern to become a peace envoy, possibly extraordi 
nary, from America to France. Under this concern 
he secured leters of recommendotion from Thomas 
Jefferson and Thomas M. Kean, then Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. These let- 
ters were strong endorsements of Logan, and with: 
them he started on his journey. His intention was to 
reach France before the American Commissioners 
had taken their departure, and co-operate with them 
in his humanitarian and laudable undertaking. Ar- 
riving in France Logan found that Elbridge Gerry. 
the last of our commissioners, had left the country, 
and the official connection with the two governments 
was thus broken. 

Dr. Logan went to France by way of Hamburg, 
and while there had trouble in getting a passport en- 
abling him to enter France. It was only through the 
influence of Lafayette that the secretary of the 
French legation was induced to grant the request, 
and liberate the voluntary Quaker envoy to pursue 
his concern. Arriving in France matters were found 
to be in a very unfavorable condition. He was told 
that an embargo had been placed on all American 
vessels then in French ports, that hundreds of our 
seamen were in prison, and that negotiations between 
the two countries had been broken off. But Logan 
was undaunted, and waited on Talleyrand. What 
came of these negotiations in the way of practical 
results constitutes one of the most unique experi- 
ences in the history of diplomacy and the intercourse 
of nations. That the whole matter has been so in- 
adequately treated if not absolutely ignored, can only 
be accounted for on the ground that the rubbish of 
partisan controversy covered the whole transaction 
to such an extent as to literally hide it from view. 
The story of Logan’s mission will be briefly told in 
the next installment of this sketch. 

Henry W. Wrirscr. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


FRIENDS AND THE CONGO OUTRAGES. 

Frirenps in England are again leading their coun- 
trymen in a protest against slavery—the new form 
of slavery that exists in the twentieth century in the 
Congo state, which is under the guardianship of a so- 
ealled Christian nation. The Meeting for Sufferings 
(representative committee) of London Yearly Meet- 
ing has given a good deal of attention to the Congo 
wrongs. At its meeting in Ninth month reference 
was made to the fresh reports of continued outrages 
inflicted on the Congo natives, and the clerk was left 
at liberty to arrange for the presence, at the next 
meeting, of J. H. Harris, who had been for many 
years a missionary among them. 

At its meeting in Tenth month J. H. Harris ap- 
peared before the meeting and said that the pres- 
ent condition of affairs in the Upper Congo has its 
roots in the desire for money of a small group of 
financiers in Brussels; the shares of one company 
which originally valued at 500 franes 
have sold at 27,000 franes each. The 
natives have been compelled to bring in large quan- 
tities of rubber in order to pay dividends on this 
stock, and unspeakable cruelties have been practiced 
upon them to make the supply equal to the demand. 
As to what Friends could do to improve the condi- 
tion of affairs, he reminded them that the Congo State 
was handed over to Belgium by a conference of the 
five Powers—England, France, Germany, Austria and 
Italy. These nations should be urged to unite in in- 
sisting that the government be put into the hands of a 
responsible governor, and that definite taxes be levied 
in money instead of indefinite quantities in kind. This 
action could be brought about by the pressure of pub- 
lie opinion, and Friends might aid in arranging for 
public meetings up and down the country. 

At the Meeting for Sufferings in Eleventh 
month, the Anti-Slavery Committee reported that 
papers were being sent down to all the particular 
meetings, encouraging Friends “ to assist in organiz- 
ing public meetings at which resolutions should be 
carried urging the Government to take steps to con- 
voke a conference of the nations which pledged them- 
selves to watch over the interests of the inhabitants 
of the Congo State. 


were 
be en 


. . There were fourteen coun- 
tries (not five, as stated at last month’s meeting) rep- 
resented at the conference which placed the Congo 
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State under the control of the King of the Belgians, 
and all of these except the United States signed the 
agreement. All thirteen now share in the responsi- 
bility of bringing about a better condition of life 
there.” The committee also circulated a brief state- 
ment of facts, and then left it with Friends in the 
several localities to carry the matter forward. 

Since this action the long-withheld report of the 
Congo Commission of Inquiry appointed by the Bel- 
gian Government has been published, and while 
many well-attested facts are omitted, the admissions 
made in the report show that slavery as it existed in 
America was a beneficent institution compared with 
the kind of slavery that is rapidly exterminating the 
Congo natives. The report acknowledges the excesses 
committed by native soldiers in enforcing taxation, 
and the sending out of armed expeditions “ to recall 
the natives to their duty.” A part of this duty is for 
each one to spend from forty to two hundred days in 
the year collecting rubber enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of the agents. In default of this villages are 
attacked, children are killed, women are carried off as 
hostages. In one village the commission reports that 
120 murders have been committed during the last 
few years. 

Although the United States is not directly respon- 
sible for the Congo wrongs, an appeal from this coun- 
try would be welcomed by the signatory powers as 
coming from a disinterested source. The Congo Re- 
form Association, having its headquarters in Boston, 
has been organized to enlighten the American public 
in this matter. The president of the Association is 
G. Stanley Hall. Among its most active workers are 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), Benjamin F. 
Trueblood and Edwin D. Mead. The missionary, 
John J. Harris, has come to this country by invita- 
tion of the Association. He has expressed a desire to 
meet Friends in America, and a meeting has been 
arranged for him in Race Street Meeting House, Phil- 
adelphia, on Sixth-day evening, the 19th. Further 
details of the meeting are given elsewhere in this 
issue. We hope for such an attendance as will attest 
the continued interest of Friends in the advancement 
of human liberty. 


ReEcENTLY, at a meeting on “ Civie Virtue,” held 
in a Methodist meeting house in Baltimore, and ad- 
dressed by Pennsylvania State Treasurer Berry, the 
prohibitionist, the Roman Catholie Cardinal Gib- 
bons sat on the platform as a vice-president of the 
meeting. When it was found that a public hall could 
not be obtained for the meeting, and that it would 
have to be held in a denominational house, Cardinal 
Gibbons was informed so that he might have the op- 
portunity of withdrawing as a patron of the meeting, 
but he replied, “ The holding of a civic meeting in 
a Protestant Church does not excite any religious 
scruple in me,” and announced his intention of at- 
tending the meeting. When we have all learned not 
to let certain testimonies about which we do not 
agree, or of the importance of which we are not 
equally impressed, keep us from uniting in behalf of 
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interests which we have in common, ‘and at the same 
time not to be in too great a hurry to give up or min- 
imize important testimonies for the sake of super- 
ficial union; then the clue to our maze of sects will 
have been found. We need the different sects, de- 
nominations, churches, to stand steadfast for those 
testimonies which the world needs to be impressed 
with the bearing and importance of, and we need also 
from time to time to lay aside these differences tem- 
porarily and work shoulder to shoulder in such in- 
terests as civic righteousness, about which we must all 
agree, 


Tue Public Ownership Commission of the National 
Civic Federation, at its meeting in New York on the 
10th, made final arrangements for the investigation 
which it will undertake in this country and in Europe 
as to the comparative merits of public and private 
ownership of water supply, electric and gas lighting 
and street railways. ‘Those present included: Mel- 
ville E. Ingalls, chairman, Cincinnati; Taleott Wil- 
liams, Philadeiphia; Walton Clark, Philadelphia; 
Edward W. Bemis, Cleveland; Professor John H. 
Gray, Northwestern University; Professor John R. 
Commons, University of Wisconsin; Professor Leo S. 
Rowe, University of Pennsylvania, and F. J. Me- 
Nulty, president International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Washington. It was decided by the 
commission to investigate the following plants in this 
country: The Publie Gas Works in Duluth, Wheel- 
ing, Richmond, Va.; Danville, Va.; Norwich, Conn., 
and Massachusetts plants; private gas works in At- 
lanta, Norfolk, Petersburg, Va.; Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago and Massachusetts; 
public water works in Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Syracuse, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Chieage 
and Cincinnati; private water works in Indianapolis, 
New Haven and San Francisco; public electric light- 
ing plants in Detroit, Chicago, Jacksonville, Alle- 
gheny, Nashville, South Norwalk, Conn., and Massa- 
chusetts; private plants in Newark, New Haven, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg and in Massachusetts cities; private 
street railways in Toronto, Fort Wayne and Indian- 
apolis. The work in America will be begun Second 
month ist, and it is expected to reach London about 
Fifth month Ist. 


Tue “ Battles of Labor” was the subject of a re- 
cent course of lectures of Carroll D. Wright, former 
United States Commissioner of Labor, before a 
church audience. He pointed out that to understand 
the labor conditions of to-day we must study them not 
as a new thing under the sun, but in their proper set- 
ting as part of the age-long development of the peo- 
ples of the earth. He said, as reported in the press: 
“The dark and unhappy background of the modern 
battles of iabor is to be found not in our modern sys- 
tem of industry, but in the revolts and massucres 
growing out of labor conditions, largely in antiquity, 
through ages prior to the institution of the factory 
system. ‘The difference in the character of modern 
strikes and lockouts and of the ancient disturbances is 
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not so great as one might imagine at first thought. 
Our modern strikes are to secure social and economic 
freedom or advanced and improved conditions. The 
ancient strikes were to secure not only social and 
economic development, but personal freedom, and 
they often grew out of religious and political contro- 
versies,”’ 


We frequently hear it asserted that the laws are 
“more than just to women.” A little story that 
comes to us from Nebraska throws some light on this 
statement. The husband was sentenced to State 
Prison for twenty years. The wife was left with ten 
children in the depths of poverty. She filed a claim 
for a quarter-section of sandhill land and made her 
home upon it two years. The family lived in a tiny 
two-roomed hut and went without many of the actual 
necessities of life in order to hold down the claim. 
At the end of that time she was ordered by the land 
office to leave her home because she was not the head 
of a family. Under the law only unmarried women 
and widows can obtain homesteads from the govern- 
ment. The church women of the town to which she 
removed are now raising money to support her and 
her children on charity. As it frequently happens 
that the wife is the actual bread-winner for the fam- 
ily, should not the law be so amended that either the 
husband or the wife (but not both) may file a claim 
for a homestead ¢ 


Lorp Avesvry (formerly Sir John Lubbock, presi- 
dent of the Central Association of Bankers), who is 
chairman of the committee formed Twelfth month 
lst, after the meeting at Caxton Hall, London, to 
promote Anglo-German accord, sent out, on the 11th, 
a communication, addressed to the press, signed by 
forty-one prominent persons of Germany, protesting 
against the statements tending to create a sentiment 
which “ would render difficult and perhaps impossi- 
ble the task of those responsible for peace between the 
two countries.” The letter denies that enmity to- 
ward England exists among representative Germans, 
denies that Germany’s naval activity portends war, 
and bespeaks friendship between the nations. The 
document is signed by the rectors and leading profes- 
sors of the universities and academies, and by other 
persons of great prominence; and is endorsed by 
forty-one persons equally prominent in similar walks 
of life in Great Britain. 


Speaxine on “ The Prospects for Freedom in Rus- 
sia,” at the Founder’s Day celebration at Cornell Uni- 
versity, on the 11th, Andrew D. White, former Am- 
bassador to Russia, made an appeal to all university 
students to fight for democracy and to make the 
American Republic a model Government for all the 
world, saying: 

“ Count Witte, in my opinion, is the only man who 
could stand any chance of carrying through a reason- 
able plan for a new order of things in Russia; of stav- 
ing off bankruptey and of checking civil war. On 
him rests the main, indeed, the only, chance for 
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rational liberty. He will undoubtedly have to do 
some severe things to repress, not the aspirations for 
freedom, with which he is evidently in sympathy, but 
the mixture of wild fanaticism and of scoundrelism. 
The old autocracy can never return as a permanency, 
and it is not too much to hope that progress toward 
liberty will be made in Russia somewhat like that in 
France, which, after a century or more of sterile rev- 
olutions, seems to have emerged into a peaceful and 
respected republic. E 

Witte’s forte is finance. It is a sign of our times 
that it is in the safe and sane financier that we put our 
trust in time of trouble. Witte, the financier, is the 
last hope in Russia. In America we will put aside 
for the time all other considerations and vote for 
sound money. Is it possible ‘that, in Russia, as we 
know is the ease here, there may be far more im- 
portant interests that might be kept down in main- 
taining the solvency of the rotten, old empire, and 
the great estates and the business interests ? 





Harvard University this year failed to pay running 
expenses by $30,743, which is about $5,000 less than 
This 
despite the fact that Harvard 
280,272 more during 1905 than the previous 
which brought the total amount of funds avail- 
able at Cambridge for Harvard’s expenses to $18,- 
036,025. Harvard has had a deficit to face for the 
last three years. The Law School is the best paying 
of all the departments of the University, clearing 


the deficit incurred by the university last year. 
deficit was incurred, 
had $1, 


year, 





$41,351 during the year. 
USE OF TOBACCO AT SWARTHMORE. 
A new regulation with reference to smoking has 


been adopted by the authorities of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, after a careful survey of the practice of other 
colleges, the conditions among our own students and 
the general principles involved. 

At present the catalogue states that students are 
“ expected ” to abstain from the use of tobacco while 
at College. Heretofore this has been so interpreted 
that all students have been prohibited from using to- 
bacco in the building or on the grounds of the college. 
The new regulation excepts Wharton Hall (the boys’ 
dormitory) from the general prohibition. 
men have agreed to be themselves responsible for en- 
forcing the prohibition elsewhere on the college 
grounds, and to prevent the practice as far as possible 
in all public about the village. The change 
was not made because the rule was disobeyed; indeed, 
it would not have been even considered unless the stu- 
dents fully recognized the authority of the college in 
the matter. 

It is found, 


The young 


places 


however, that a considerable number 


of our students have acquired the habit of smoking, 
in some cases with the consent of their parents, before 
The result of the rule, which they 
have obeyed, is that they frequently go away from 
the college grounds, congregating in various places in 
It is felt that it would be better for them 


coming to e& lege. 


the village. 
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in every way to remain in the college. The present 
method results in waste of time and in bad habits of 
idle gatherings. 

It must be remembered that the average age of stu- 
dents when they enter Swarthmore is eighteen and 
one-half years. More than one-third of the young 
men are over twenty-one years of age. Certainly the 
method of command and prohibition is not appro- 
priate to young men of this period of life. Letters of 
inquiry to a large number of parents have elicited the 
fact that very few parents use this method in their 
homes, even with younger people and with the special 
opportunities of home authority. They feel that the 


method of influence is better than that of force. Cer- 
tainly it is more in accord with the principles of the 


Society of Friends. The authorities of the college 
feel that it is better to use the method of influence in 
Swarthmore. In so doing they do not yield their tes- 
timony against the practic e, for this testimony will be 
maintained. It is the aim of the administration in 
the future as in the past to have frequent discus- 
sion of the dangers of the use of tobacco and to use 
every influence against it. 

It may be worth while to notice that our neighbor- 
ing college of Haverford gave up the method of pro- 
hibition seven vears ago, and after this long trial of 
the opposite course has pronounced it a better way. 


Jesse H. Hotmes. 








LATIN IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


School days are too few to permit Latin to be a 
sine qua non in the curriculum. 

That no student should be denied liberty to refuse 
to study Latin for even one year in order to secure 
a diploma from Friends’ schools seems to the writer 
to be a fundamental truth. As well might he be com- 
pelled to take a course in Greek or in music. The 
comparative values of Latin, Greek and music as cul- 
ture studies may be quite nearly balanced. The 
Greek language is said to be more elegant and more 
excellent than the Latin. It contains the roots of 
many of our newest scientific names. For all this 
Greek has been dropped nearly out of fashion, and 
music has not admirers enough to secure for it a place 
in the curriculum. 

At a recent conference of teachers, wherein the 
question of demanding the study of Latin was par- 
tially discussed, the teachers voted to compel students 
to study Latin for one year only, provided that those 
not strong in it might be excused by consent of their 
teachers. This was somewhat like deciding to compel 
all to wade a certain difficult stream and voting to 
pardon any who get in too deep or were unable to 
stem the current, or for any reason fainted or 
drowned in their attempt. 

The momentum of the Latin tongue, sanctioned by 
the great Church of Rome, and coming down through 
the ages, is still very great. For many centuries this 
language contained about all that was available of 
knowledge, and its possessors were the most cultured 
men of Europe. If it could to-day be successfully 
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maintained, as it was one thousand years ago, that 
Latin contained all knowledge of real value, and that 
it is now, as it was then, the key thereto, there would 
be no ground for demanding that it be made an op- 
tional study in our schools. 


We do not question nor deny that the study of 
Latin grammar can be utilized for mental exercise 
and intellectual drill. On the contrary, we desire 
that Friends’ Schools shall always be able to offer in- 
struction in Latin equal to the best, so that students 
who wish to pursue it in college shall continue to be 
well equipped, as the good students of Latin always 
have been at Friends’ Central, able to vie with all 
competitors for distinction. No lower grade of in- 
struction is advocated. 


But in these days other subjects than Latin claim 
the attention of the student. The mother tongue is 
essential and must be spoken fluently and correctly. 
The German and the French language each has its 
merits and claims upon him; and Spanish is coming 
into view. History has its practical lessons presented 
row in such excellent manner that the classes are al- 
ways large and full. Literature begins in the primary 
and touches the student’s heart, head and soul in 
every grade, especially during the years from 15 to 
18. Then there is the mathematical education, its 
logic and its facts. We agree to spend a good per- 
centage of our school days upon our mathematics. 
Next comes biology, including human and compara- 
tive anatomy, physiology, hygiene and botany, sub- 
jects in which the youth must be fairly well ground- 
ed. We must not omit drawing nor draughting nor 
manual training. These are rooted in the kindergar- 
ten and blossom in our laboratories of physics and 
chemistry. All that I have enumerated, and more, 
included in Friends’ Central curriculum. So 
many, many studies, so very much detail, that slip- 
shod, unthorough work has become our greatest dan- 
ger. 


are 


As well may we put soft brick into the foundations 
of our great buildings as pass unintelligently and list- 
lessly over the fundamental elements of education. 

It is necessary to economize the limited time that 
our students can afford to attend school. Unless the 
college course which our student has elected requires 
Latin as a preliminary to entrance, we have no right 
to compel him to take it. Latin is ponderous. Its 
construction is awkward to us. We rarely use it. A 
great portion of the words are so remote from our 
words of the same meaning that the burden upon the 
memory is heavy, and, unless the student can afford 
time enough to discover the beauties of its classic 
writers, he had better travel by an easier and more 
direct road and study Irving, Scott, Longfellow and 
others whose phrase is more accessible and quite as 
classic as that of Ceesar, Virgil, Livy or Horace. It 
seems hard if we must insist that a whole year of our 
student’s time should be spent on the forms and in- 
flexions of a language that he knows and everybody 
knows he will not use for an hour after he is free. 
Such tasks smack of slavery. They consume time 
when minutes are rubies and hours are pearls. 
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The small value of Latin as a study compared with 
the pressing importance of the study of modern lan- 
guages and institutions is obvious to almost all men. 
The devotees of Latin and other ancient lore are al- 
ways few for the reason that the richest treasures of 
knowledge have now been garnered in the languages, 
the history, the ethics, the poetry and the sciences 
of our modern day. We see that no nation, and but 
one Church of importance, holds to the Latin. We 
see that the fortunes, the health, the morals, the re- 
ligion of modern times are all based upon principles 
that are intelligibly expressed by our own language. 

With the dawn of the modern day Rome was 
eclipsed. She held blindly to her language, her re- 
ligion and her philosophy. Emancipation came 
against her will. Slowly the spirit of independent 
thought and investigation produced a Luther, a 
Columbus, a Fox, a Franklin. It produced modern 
nations and modern languages. Else had we all been 
slaves—slaves to that ignorance which, in the Latin 
classic days of Rome, was called wisdom. 

To our student, the modern world is so much 
larger than it was to the student of one thousand 
years ago that he can scarcely find time to understand 
or master our era. He must economize time. Life is 
too short for delays. He takes the express train. 
Great discoveries, great inventions, great nations and 
organizations of men may now all be studied through 
the gate of the English tongue and without the aid of 
Latin. It is because there are so many great modern 
facts that we claim the privilege of not being com- 
pelled to spend even one year’s time upon Latin. 

In the University of Pennsylvania the arts course 
has always been well manned and well taught. In 
the year 1860, in its arts course, there were 121 regu- 
lar students, with 19 students in its scientific and par- 
tial courses apparently not studying the ancient lan- 
guages. In the same institution, in 1903-4, there 
were 244 students in the arts course and 782 regular 
students in scientific courses, mostly known as stu- 
dents of engineering. The population of the United 
States increased, A.D. 1860 to A.D. 1900, at least 
260 per cent. During this era students of Latin 
courses increased in our university only 202 per cent., 
compared with an increased of 4115 per cent. of stu- 
dents of science. 

The greater service of the modern school is evi- 
dently not what it teaches of Latin syntax. It were 
as absurd to compel all university students to study 
Latin as to demand it of every boy and girl in the 
preparatory school. It is the scientific spirit that is 
moving the world. It was not Latin syntax that en- 
abled or trained the Jap to punish the Russian. The 
man and the nations who are doing something have 
their thoughts turned toward principles and things 
that are more fruitful than the grammar or language 
of ancient Rome. Rome’s contribution to human 
knowledge is valuable, but can be had translated into 
our own tongue. 

The school days of the average graduate of Friends’ 
Schools are too few to include the study of Latin as a 
required study. It should be made elective. 

Philadelphia. Mitton J AcKson. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING IN WINNIPEG. 


[The following account of a meeting of some English Friends 
is taken from the Manitoba Free Press of Ninth month 12th, 
a copy of which was sent us by our friend, Edgar Haight.] 

The first public religious service held in Winnipeg 
after the manner of the Society of Friends or Quak- 
ers, took place in the Y. M. C. A. lecture room yes- 
terday morning. There were about thirty persons 
present, nearly all of whom had been brought up as 
Friends. The occasion of their gathering magetieee 
was the pee of four prominent members of the So- 
ciety, three from England and one from Pennsylva- 
nia, who are on their way to visit a settlement of 
Friends in the vicinity of Saskatoon, and not far from 
the Doukhobor colony. The names of the visitors 
from England are Jesse Darbyshire, Catherine Smith 
and Lydia Sargent. These have been in America 
about two months, traveling to meet the members of 
their fait: in different parts of the United States and 
Canada, and in this part of their trip they are accom- 
panied by Roland Hazard, of Pennsylvania. They 
are guests while in the city of W illiam Ke nnedy, 563 
Mulvey Street, Fort Rouge. They purpose continu- 
ing their journey westwards on “ Fourth Day.” 

It is possible that if it had been generally realized 
in the city that a real “ Quaker meeting ” was to be 
held there would have been a large attendance of out- 
siders, or curiosity lovers yesterday. The service 
would certainly have been a new thing to many; but 
there was little to gratify mere curiosity. 

It was the plainest conceivable. The dress of the 
visitors was according to tradition, everything being 
plain, and the women wearing the proverbial black 
poke bonnets. Some of the men present sat with 
their hats on, according to the custom of the Jews, 
during part of the meeting. The opening of the exer- 
cises appeared to be marked by the four visitors 
whose names have been given, taking chairs facing 
the audience. Then all continued to sit in absolute 
silence, presumably meditating and praying for half 
an hour. 

The silence was at last broken by Jesse Darbyshire 
rising and giving an address which lasted perhaps 
forty minutes. He expressed his conviction that true 
religion is a sense of something of a divine nature 
within ourselves and co-operation with that. None 
of us, he said, grows in the outward state without 
food and without a period of time; neither can any 
of us grow in the knowledge of God without having 
a feeling of something of a manifestation of himself 
in ourselves to us. In great love and condescension 
does our Heavenly Father visit and revisit the minds 
of the children of men to bring them closer to him- 


self. There are many ways and means whereby our 
Heavenly Father brings the children of men into the 


knowledge and acquaintance with himself; one of the 
outward means is the Scriptures of truth. But the 
book of life is close sealed unless it is opened by him 
who shut and none can open, who can open and none 
can shut. It is reported that what is to be known of 
God is made manifest. He shows it unto us, and the 
kingdom of heaven is within us. There are other 
means; one of the greatest is the worship of Almighty 
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God, “ feeling after rn if haply we might find him, 
and he is not far from any one of us.” Although 
many people from force of habit, mostly, do not feel 
like sitting down in quiet and waiting upon God as 
we do this morning, I feel like inviting others to this 
kind of worship. I have not taken up speaking in 
these meetings for worship of my own will. The time 
was when it was very repugnant to me; but we are his 
servants, and if so, we cannot choose for ourselves 
what work we do; we must look to the head of the 
household, the great Husbandman and him alone. If 
we do the work he assigns us, our work will not be in 
vain, or to the glory of man, but to the praise, honor 
and g glory of him whose right alone it is. I would like 
to encourage some who are here to come mto closer 
touch with their Heavenly Father, their Shepherd, 
their Bishop and their Priest. I believe we all have 
something to do for him, for the spread of his truth, 
for the honor of his name. There is something to be 
known and felt that is above ourselves, that is divine 
and heavenly. I have not come here to say anything 
against performances of religion; what I want to do 
is to speak for my Lord and Master. But I believe 
any of us whose eyes are anointed with the eye-salve 
of the kingdom can plainly see and distinguish that 
there is little real, spiritual life and religion in any- 
thing that is merely outward; it matters little what 
that is, even if it be the outward and right form of 
religion, of worship or living. A tree develops noth- 
ing at all unless the life is in it; so with us, there can 
be very little development unless we are brought into 
holy union and communion with him. Let us retire 
often in the quiet of our mind for worship. When 
you are thus alone, even cast down nearly to despair, 
you will come to see and know for yourself that there 
s a God who hears prayer. 

After the speaker had resumed his seat some time 
was again spent in silence, then the visiting Friends 
shook hands with each other; the meeting was over, 
and friendly greetings were exchanged. 

A religious meeting with no singing, no audible 
praying, no reading of the Bible, was quite different 
from the ordinary church services, but from the de- 
scription it will be understood why among young peo- 
ple, when conversation drags, the question is ‘often 
asked, “ Is this a Quaker meeting?” 








There may be reason for a question whether we 
lave not come to trust in these times too much in a 
word that is written, and to undervalue that other 
revelation which God is making of his truth and love, 
in the characters of his children.—Washington Glad- 
den. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day if God sends them 
and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly, for this 
day is only ours; we are dead to yesterday and we are 
not vet born to to-morrow. But if we look abroad 
and bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, 
certain and uncertain, what will be and what will 
never be, our load will be as intolerable as it is un- 
reasonable.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


“The Long Day ” is an unvarnished record of the 
actual experiences of a country girl from Pennsylva- 
nia who went to New York to earn her living. The 
author, whose name is not given, has this to say for 
the truth of her tale: 

“Every character I have had occasion to draw, or 
even to mention casually in the unfolding of my 
story, is some particular woman, or girl, or man with 
whom circumstances threw me into more or less inti- 
macy during my long, hard apprenticeship as a work- 
ing girl in the city of New York. The incidents are 
likewise true even to the most trivial detail. 

The revelations some stagger before, the conditions 
and the episodes which seem to strike some persons 
as without the pale of rational possibility are to me 
quite a matter of course, just as they are and have 
forever been a matter of course to the working girls 
of great cities.” 
$1.31 postpaid. ) 
{ 


(The Century Company, New York; 


A pathetie little story in this month’s McClure’s 
throws a strong sidelight on the tragedy of the late 
war in the Philippines. ‘ Riffles ” was a man who be- 
eame worthless through drink, and so left his wife 
and baby to join the army. On one of the “ puni- 
tive’ expeditions in the Philippines he was cut off 
from his companions just after he had shot a Filipino 
who was entering his cabin door. Some one in the 
eabin fired back through the window and Riffles 
dodged behind a tree. He continued alternately to 
shoot through the window and dodge until his fire was 
no longer returned. After waiting some time he 
went to the cabin and found that the man had not 
risen after falling through the door, that his little 
wife had defended the cabin until fatally wounded, 
and had then killed the baby to save it from falling 
into the hands of an American soldier. As Riffles 
looked upon this scene he thought of his own wife and 
baby and realized that he was a murderer. So strong 
was his sense of guilt that he deserted from the army, 
choosing to starve rather than repeat his crime. He 
was caught and brought back to his regiment only to 
pay the usual penalty of desertion. 

A new farm paper is to be sent out, beginning with 
Second month, by Doubleday-Page Company, New 
York, the same who publish Country Life in Amer- 
ica, with which now the Country Calendar, a garden 
magazine, has been combined. The new paper will 
be called American Farming, and will cost one dollar 
a year. In their prospectus the publishers say: 
“ Farming is a profession requiring more shrewdness 
than law, more technical training than medicine, 
more uprightness than theology, more brains and re- 
sourcefulness than pedagogy. It is its own reward. 
God made farmers. The other professions are para- 
sites.” 


Says Unity (Chicago): “ No one should avoid the 


reading of Robert Hunter’s book on ‘ Poverty,’ be- 
cause it is disagreeable reading. No one has a right ! 
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to assume himself capable of wise administration of 
his own or the community’s wealth who persists in re- 
maining ignorant of such facts and figures as Mr. 
Hunter gives us here as the result of an inside study 
of the situation in New York.” 


MAZZINI. 


The English Co-operative News published as its 
leading article in a recent number an excellent sketch 
of Mazzini, calling him Italy’s “ greatest and most 
striking personality since Dante.” So he will be 
rated henceforth—lItaly’s noblest man for a thousand 
years. Yet who would have ventured to think so fifty 
years ago? A pale foreigner, not permitted to live in 
any country on the continent, teaching the children 
of his poorer countrymen in a cheap London tene- 
ment—who would have said that this man would be 
numbered among the world’s supreme characters, 
among the precious few to whom we give the name 
of prophets? As Mr. Gilder recently wrote of such 
a hero— 

“We fashion a heaven of late reward, 


His life all dark, and desolate, and hard.” 


—The Public (Chicago). 


A POEM AND A PROBLEM. 


The poem which follows this was recently pub- 
lished in the New York Times, and was thus com- 
mended by the editor: 

“We have received some verses that seem to us 
in several ways notable, and we have been moved to 
print them here, instead of in the ‘ corner’ where of- 
fered verses, when they suit our need and taste, are 
customarily placed, in order that their out-of-the-com- 
mon quality may be slightly emphasized and brought 
to the attention of our readers. The author, we deem 
it proper to state, is not a member of the race whose 
present emotion he assumes to voice. He tells us that 
it took the recent massacres in Russia to convince him 
that non-resistance is not always the best of answers 
to violent wrong, but now the change of his belief on 
that subject is so complete that he desires the pay- 
ment for his poem to be sent to the Jewish Defense 
Association as an addition to the fund which that 
body is raising.” 

It will interest the readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
to know that the author of this poem is a woman, and 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. 
Thy chosen people, Lord! Aye, and for what? 
Chosen to bear the world’s contempt and scorn; 
Chosen to cringe and fawn, contrive and plot, 
Only to win the right to live, being born; 

Chosen to bow the neck and bend the knee, 

To hold the tongue when other tongues revile, 

To bear the burdens, bond-slaves e’en when free; 

Give cheerfully, be spit upon and smile; 

Chosen for death, for torture and the screws, 

While the slow centuries move, they say, toward light! 
Lord, from the horrors of this endless night 


Let us go free!—another people choose! 
M. W. P. 
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BIRTHS. 
BAKER.—Twelfth month 29th, 1905, at their home in Lans- 


downe, Pa., to J. Eugene and Emma M. Baker, a son, who is 
named Howard Alison Baker. 


CORNELL.—At 43 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., First 


month 10th, 1906, to Edward and Esther Haviland Cornell, a 
son, who is named Edward. 


HARRY.—At their home, Whiteford, Harford County, Md., 
Tenth month 3d, 1905, to Joel and Missouri 8. Harry, a daugh- 
ter, whose name is Rachel Elizabeth Harry. 


{This notice was 
given incorrectly last week.] 


MORRIS.—In Sadsburyville, Chester County, Pa., Ninth 
month 10th,-1905, to J. A. and M. F. Morris, a daughter, who 
is named Lillian Esther Elizabeth Morris. 


ROBERTS.—At Newark, N. J., Eleventh month 9th, 1905, 
to William Evans and Florence R. Roberts, a daughter, who is 
named Frances W. Roberts. 


MARRIAGES. 


MATTHEWS—MATTHEWS.—On Fifth-day, 28th of Twelfth 
month, 1905, in Philadelphia, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, in 
the presence of the mayor of Philadelphia, Thomas O. Mat- 
thews, son of the late Thomas H. and Elizabeth A. Matthews, 
and Clara E., daughter of Josiah P. and Anna M. Matthews, 
the former of Baltimore, and the latter of Baltimore County, 
Marvland. , 


DEATHS. 

BORDEN.—On Twelfth month 13th, 1905, Elma L. Borden, 
eldest daughter of Thomas P. D. and Rachel Livezey Borden, 
of Mt. Royal, N. J., aged 12 years and 1 month; a member 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. Funeral from Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Mickleton, N. J., on the afternoon of the 16th. She 
was of a loving, happy disposition, enjoyed attending meeting 


and First-day School, but, being afflicted for two years, she 
was deprived of that privilege. H. 


BRINTON.—At her late near Lincoln, Neb., First 
month 6th, 1906, Margaret A., widow of Moses Brinton, former- 
ly of Lancaster County, Pa., aged nearly 82 years; an esteemed 
elder of Lincoln Executive Meeting. She was born at Chester- 
ville, Chester County, Pa., Third month 7th, 1824; was married 
to Moses Brinton, Third month 9th, 1843, and resided in Lan- 
caster County, Pa., until 1880, when they moved to Nebraska, 
and started their home where she has since resided. Though 
confined to the house for several years, yet she was always 
cheerful and enjoyed the company of fer friends, a feeling 
which was fully appreciated by them, especially at the time of 
our Half-Year Meetings at Lincoln, when most of us were 


privileged to make a visit to her home, though several miles 
distant. 


GARRETT.—On First month llth, 1906, Elizabeth, wife of 
the late Maris Garrett. Funeral on Second-day, 15th, at 11 
a.m., from the residence of her son-in-law, Jacob Garrett, 1515 
North Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


HOKE.—At their home, near Salem, Ind., First month 4th, 
1906, Albert Hoke, husband of Martha Baynes, in his 50th year, 
after an illness of seven months, which he bore with great pa- 
tience and fortitude. He was buried from Friends’ Meeting 
House at Highland Creek, after an impressive meeting. 


OGDEN.—At his home at Ogden, Pa., First month 8th, 1906, 
John Christopher Ogden, in the 82d year of his age. 

John C. Ogden was born in Philadelphia, Fifth month 8th, 
1824, and was educated at Friends’ schools. He learned the 
wholesale hardware business with his uncle, William Long- 
streth, and began commercial life in the iron business in 1846. 
One of his enterprises was the building of the Fairmount Roll- 
ing Mills, about where the monument to Lincoln now stands 
in Fairmount Park. In 1865 he moved to a large farm in Dela- 
ware County, which has since been his home. When the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad established a station near, it was 
named “ Ogden,” in his honor. 


RANDOLPH.—At his residence, No. 247 North Twelfth 


Street, Philadelphia, on First month 10th, 1906, Richard Ran- 
dolph, M.D., in the 84th year of his age. Though a member of 


home, 


the other branch of Friends, he had long been a subscriber for 
the INTELLIGENCER, and was a frequent contributor to its 
columns. 
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NANCY CHAPLAIN JANNEY. 


The following is from the Miami Gazette (Waynesville, 0.) : 
Nancy Chaplain Janney “ was the daughter of Jonas and Ruth 
Davis Janney, and was born near Springboro, O., in the year 
1841, and had lived sixty-four years of human life. One of 
a family of five children, she is survived by only one, a brother, 
cur fellow townsman, James Edwin Janney. With the excep- 
tion of a few years in Indiana, her entire life was lived in Ohio, 
in Greene and Warren Counties. 

“A birth-right member of the Society of Friends, her life 
was consistent, and her greatest joy she found in the sweet 
communion of God’s house. With singular sweetness, and yet 
with clear convictions of faith and duty, she filled every 
sphere into which God called her. Her mother, for years an 
invalid, received from her an abiding devotion, and the tender- 
est ministrations, and her father’s declining years were glad- 
dened by her loyalty and love. The closing years of her life were 
shadowed by infirmity and disease, but she never murmured 
nor complained, and her constant cheerfulness was a benedic- 
tion to her loved ones and friends. 

“For only a few weeks a member of the family at the 
Friends’ Home, she delighted to tell of its genial atmosphere 
and the thoughtful kindness of the matron and superintendent. 

“The funeral of this noble woman took place from the 
Friends’ Home Monday morning, and was attended by a large 
number of friends and acquaintances, and was conducted by 


Rev. J. F. Cadwallader. She was laid to rest in beautiful 
Miami Cemetery.” 














NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The lecture in the Baltimore Friends’ School course for this 
month will be on Sixth-day, the 26th, at 8 p.m. The lecturer 
will be United States Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa, whose 
subject will be “The Nation of America.” 


The Friends of Camden, N. J., have had prepared a souvenir 
posteard containing a picture of the meeting house, and giving 
its location and the hours of meeting, with the words under- 
neath, “ Come and meet with us.” This is being mailed by the 
members to their friends. 


The Miami Gazette, of Waynesville, O0., notes that Jamie 
Bogardus, son of the late Joseph Bogardus, of New York, and 
grandson of Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, who was run over 
by an express train last summer, and lost a foot in consequence, 
has been awarded $3,400 damages by the Circuit Court in ses- 
sion at Indianapolis. 

In a private letter from Abbie D. Munro she says: “ The rush 
of freight here has been something terrible this year. The 
Clyde Line have taken in another wharf; still they are crowded 
as before, such is their increase in business. Still we have all 
our freight so far that we know has been sent. Funds have 
come in very slowly. I don’t know what to make of it, but I 
do know the worriment and anxiety. We are still in arrears 
for last month.” 


The Membership Committee of West Philadelphia Friends 
have issued the following invitation: 

“An invitation is extended to Friends, their families and all 
who may be interested in ‘A Trip Through the Yellowstone 
Park,’ by Franklin D. Edmunds (the views to be presented 
were taken by Mr. Edmunds upon a recent visit and are 
therefore ‘up-to-date’), at Friends’ Meeting House, Thirty- 
fifth and Lancaster Avenue, Sixth-day, First month 26th, at 8 
p.m. Recitations by Martha Dampman and Alfred E. Darnell. 
Refreshments and a social hour will be important features. 
Under the care of the Membership Committee.” 


From Horace J. Smith, writing from Birmingham, England, 
we have the following: 

“Tt is very gratifying to see that you have republished the 
proposed Mural Tablet intended for the Old Bailey [Frrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER for Twelfth month 23d, page 804.] One similar, 
I hope to have permission to place on the walls of our City 
Hall [Philadelphia]. We have mostly approached the character 
of Wm. Penn from his religious side, and (I think) have not 
given due prominence to his greatness as a statesman. In this 
respect he was far in advance of his times; in fact, the world is 
just now coming abreast of his views. The address of Mr. 
Hampton L. Carson delivered before the Pennsylvania Histori- 
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cal Society last spring was an excellent effort in this direction, 
and is published in the Legal Intelligencer of November 27th.” 


From a letter from our Friend, Lewis Gillingham, of Wood- 
lawn, Va., we note the following: 


“Has revelation ceased? Is it a fact that we must belong 
to some church to be able to worship in spirit and in truth our 
Creator? Are we allowed to-day to commune with our Crea- 
tor as Jesus did, or do we have to listen to some ordained or 
recommended minister? Recently there came in my reading a 
statement that Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was hardly able 
to support itself. I have been in that church, and listened to 

W. Beecher who could lead his hearers to tears or could 
make them laugh. Was that gospel? And yet there can be 
no doubt if Beecher were its pastor it would not be lacking 
in numbers or money. Now, allow me to suggest that the rea- 
son of our vacant meeting houses is that we have too much of 
the letter and not enough spirit; for God is spirit and must 
be worshiped in spirit.” 


The following prospectus has been sent out from the Friends’ 
Book Association: 

“Tt is proposed to publish the autobiography of John J. Cor- 
nell just as soon as subscriptions for one thousand copies have 
been obtained. The work will contain a history of his early 
life, early religious experience, his experience in the ministry, 
with many incidents of a remarkable character, demonstrating 
the truth of immediate divine revelation, in this our day; also 
letters and essays on religious subjects, and an account of his 
extensive travels in the ministry. It will comprise a little over 
five hundred pages (octavo), and will be bound in full cloth. 
For single copies, price, $1.60; postage, 16 cents extra. For 
ten copies or more to one address, expressage to be paid by 
subscriber, price, $1.50 each. Due notice will be given when 
the book is ready for distribution, and will be promptly for- 
warded on receipt of the subscription price. Please address all 
subscriptions obtained within the limits of Philadelphia and 
New York Yearly Meetings to Friends’ Book Association, 
corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., and all 
obtained within the limits of Baltimore, Genesee, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois Yearly Meetings to John J. Cornell, the Plaza, 
corner Park Avenue and Wilson Street, Baltimore, Md.” 


In the last issue for 1905 of the Friend (London) we note 
the following: 

“Next week we commence a series of articles on George 
Fex and the early days of the Society. They have been care- 
fully prepared by Ernest E. Taylor, and will, we believe, prove 
of much interest throughout the Society. Even among Friends 
the ‘ Journal of George Fox’ is not known as it might be; we 
venture to think it is still unread by a considerable number 
of our younger members. The forthcoming series will not 
consist of extracts from the ‘Journal, but will graphically 
present the leading features of the birth of Quakerism and its 
history in the days of its first love, illuminated by many side- 
lights from other sources. Though the articles will appear 
weekly, each will be complete in itself, dealing with some as- 
pect of Fox’s life or work. At the same time the complete 
pertraiture will be missed unless each article is read. The 
series will be illustrated from photographs, ete., of places 
visited by Fox, including a number not previously published, 
and the whole will make an attractive feature of the Friend, 
which should help to introduce it into new homes. To younger 
Friends and to those who have recently joined the Society we 
believe the series will be of special interest; and that it may 
suggest subjects for Friends’ Reading Circles, ete.” 

The Friend is the one weekly of English Friends. Its sub- 
scription price outside of England is eight shillings eight pence 
(Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, London, 
E. C.) 


What follows is taken from a private letter written to one 
of the editors by a son of Charlotte W. Cocks: 

‘I think we have had the INTELLIGENCER in our family al- 
most uninterruptedly for over fifty years, and while in my 
younger days I was not much interested in it, the sight of it 
became familiar, and as I grew older it appealed to me. My 
mother was for many years an agent for the paper in this 
vicinity, but as the Society dwindled in numbers the subscrip- 
tions grew less, until at the present time I am the only one 
receiving the INTELLIGENCER at this office, which before the 
days of rural delivery was called Mendon Center (the former 
home of John J. Cornell, of Baltimore). Mendon Meeting has 
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become reduced to only four regular members: Samuel P. Cor- 
nell (an uncle of J. J. C., who is now in his 96th year, but quite 
bright and smart), Jonathan D. and Phebe Jane Noxon, and 
the writer. There is no speaker since my mother passed away. 
Meetings are suspended during the winter, but we hope to re- 
sume them when warm weather comes and the old people can 
get out. 

“It is sad to see the Society dwindle away when their prin- 
ciples are so vital to the well-being of society in general. I was 
much interested this morning in the article by Henry W. Wil- 
bur on ‘An International Friend.’ He calls the unfortunate 
period in our history an ‘ era of repression,’ which fits the case 
exactly. Non-essentials were more sought after than the real 
meat in the kernel; ‘the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive. Following after the letter and form has worked great 
havoe with the Society, but we have the consolation of know- 
ing that Friendly principles are being unconsciously accepted 
by other denominations. The Presbyterian Church, of which 
my wife is a member, contains a large per cent. of members 
from Friendly antecedents; consequently their former rigidity 
of views is softened, and possibly this absorption by other de- 
nominations will prove as a leaven that leaveneth the whole 


lump.” 


CONGO MASS MEETING AT RACE STREET. 


On Sixth-day, the 19th, at 8 p.m., in Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, there will be a meeting to be addressed 
by J. H. Harris, on the “ Outrages in the State.” 
See editorial in this issue and those in month 
7th and of Twelfth month 2d. 


Friends are asked to give the notice of this meeting as wide ly 
as possible. 


Congo Free 
Tenth 


issues of 


WILLIAM P. BANCROFT, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLoyD. 


PROGRAM OF THE GERMANTOWN 
MEETINGS. 


On Seventh-day, the 20th, at 10.30 a.m., at Germantown 
Meeting House, Greene Street and School Lane; subject: “ The 
Woodbrooke Movement and Its Service in the 
Scciety of Rriends.” Addresses by Arthur M. Dewees, of the 
Philadelphia Associated Charities, and Eleanor Wood, of 
George School, both former students at Woodbrooke, England. 
General discussion. Besides those from Philadelphia and the 
near-by meetings, Friends will be present from other yearly 
meetings, and these will remain over First-day. 

At noon (about 12.30 p.m.) luncheon will be served to all 
present in the new school house. 

In the afternoon there will be an historical excursion through 
“ Old Germantown,” under the guidance of Charles F. Jenkins, 
author of “ Historic Germantown,” “ Washington in German- 
town,” ete. 

In the evening, at 8 o’clock, there will be a social service 
eenference. The discussion will be opened with an address by 
Scott Nearing, of the National Child Labor Committee. 

On First-day morning visiting Friends will distribute them- 
selves among the meetings of the monthly meeting of which 
Germantown is a branch—Fourth and Green Streets, German- 
town, and Frankford, at 10.30 a.m.; Girard Avenue and Seven- 
teenth Street, at ll a. m., and Fairhill (Germantown Avenue 
and Cambria Street), at 3.30 p.m. 


Relation to 


SWARTHMORE 


The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
was held on Third-day evening, the 9th. The 
were held, the following officers being elected: 
president; William MacDonough, 
Curtis, secretary. The program of the meeting was in charge 
of the department of physics. 

The fourth number of the lecture course 
day evening, Prof. I. Travis Mills, of Cambridge University, 
staff lecturer of the English and American University Exten- 
sion Societies, being the speaker. His subject was “ John 
Bright.” Towards the close of his lecture he exhibited several 
lantern slides, showing portraits of Bright and scenes from his 
life. 


COLLEGE NOTES 
Society 
annual elections 
Henry Fussell, 
vice-president; Jeannette 


occurred on Fifth- 
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At meeting on First-day Dr. Lowes gave a very able address 
on “ Two Aspects of Life.” 

Miss Bronk attended the memorial services for Dr. Harper 
held at Columbia University, New York, last First-day after- 


noon. R. ©. 


FRIENDS’ 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—On Seventh-day evening, 
First month 6th, 1906, Henry W. Shinn called to order the 
regular meeting of the Girard Avenue Friends’ Association. 
Helen N. Emley opened the literary exercises by reading “ A 
Russian New Year,” which was most appropriate at that time, 
as the Russians were then on the eve of celebration. A poet- 
ical symposium followed, in which six of our members pre- 
sented some of the works of various poets of six noted coun- 
tries—America, England, Germany, Russia, Ireland and Italy. 
Immediately following recess, Russell Hagner recited “A 
Boy’s Opinion of His Sister’s Callers,” and Madge E. Heacock 
recited “ A Child’s Trip to Grandfather’s.” The roll call was 
answered by New Year resoiutions. 


Mary R. WALTON, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the auditorium, First month 
8th, 1906. The program for the evening was “ Young Friends’ 
Association Work in Relation to the Meeting and Its Activi- 
ties.” Wm. W. Birdsall, the first speaker, said that the great 
work of the Association is indirect, and in a way supplement- 
ary to the meeting. It is like a laboratory in which new ideas 
may be experimented with, and then laid down if not found 
feasible. 

The Association should make us acquainted with our testi- 
monies which are the outgrowth of vital truth. 

Ellis W. Bacon then read a paper on the same subject, which 
appears in another column of this issue. 

The annual photographie exhibition and an illustrated lec- 
ture on lowly life in Europe by Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was announced for our next meeting. 

« Emtiry W. IneraqM, Secretary. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association of Chester, Pa., met 
on Sixth-day evening, the 12th of First month. A selection 
from the scriptures was read by Irwin D. Wood. Sarah B. 
Flitcraft read a well-prepared paper on “ Sarah,” this being the 
second of the Bible women series. A live paper on current 
events, prepared by Mary R. Sproul, was read by Charles Pal- 
mer. She made reference to the recent meeting held by the 
New Century Club, of Chester, in which ways and means were 
discussed for the participation of women in civic affairs, no- 
tably as school director and in the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of our city. Interested discussion followed. 

Referred questions were answered by Katherine M. Steven- 
son, Irwin D. Wood and Lewis Palmer, including the following: 
“What were the objections of the Friends of the eighteenth 
century to theatre going ?” In connection with this an earn- 
est concern was expressed against the second- and third-class 
plays which come to our town. 

The second question, “What is the attitude of Friends 
toward politics ?” Irwin Wood thought the attitude of the 
Friend is that of all the better class of citizens, that politics 
never needed more than at present, the hearty co-operation of 
upright and conscientious men. He cited instances in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, where Friends have been very influen- 
tial. The third question, “In what sense is the word ‘unity’ 
used in our queries ?” Reference was made to the “ Queries ” 
as they appeared orignally in the eighteenth century in which 
the meaning of the word seems to be a broad conception of 
eharity—charity in thought and action, unity of purpose, one- 
ness in diversity. The meeting closed with a period of silence. 

Dora A. GILBERT, Cor. Sec. 

Menta, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Media Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the Friends’ schoolhouse on the evening of 
First month 2d, 1906. The president, Dr. Trimble Pratt, 
opened the meeting by reading a selection appropriate for the 
new year’s season. The principal feature of the evening was 
an address by Henry W. Wilbur—the subject, “Is the World 
Growing Worse ?” The speaker held the interest of the au- 


dience throughout his address, and gave plausible reasons 


showing that the world is growing better. 
Florence Lewis, of Lansdowne, who has sung several times 
before in Media to an appreciative audience, gave some beau- 
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tiful selections, and was accompanied by May Fairlamb, whose 
music lends charm to every occasion. 
The remainder of the evening was spent in both a literary 
There were about seventy Friends present. 
C. T. N., Secretary. 


and social way. 





Newtown, Pa.—tThe Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Evan T. and Sarah W. Worthington. The president, Robert 
Kenderdine, after the silence, read the third chapter of John. 

The following names were brought forward by the Nominat- 
ing Committee for confirmation at the next meeting: President, 
Thomas W. Stapler; vice-presidents, Robert Kenderdine and 
Ella B. Janney; secretary, Anna Wood; treasurer, Mary Eyre; 
Executive Committee, Esther L. Slack, Edward 8. Hutchinson, 
Mary G. Church and Sue Blake. 

E, T. Worthington read a letter from Benjamin Marsh, of 
Philadelphia, secretary of the Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, asking to have an opportunity to present his work 
before this community. It was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee to confer with the Junior Friends in regard to the meet- 
ing. 

Anna W. Eastburn read a carefully-prepared paper on the 
dress, speech and customs of Friends, Mary G. Church read with 
expression Henry van Dyke’s “ God of the Open Air.” Lavinia 
W. Blackfan read from the Discipline the portion bearing on 
“ Days and Times.” 

For the next meeting, which will be held on the first Fourth- 
day in the Second month, at the home of Sara W. Hicks, 
Lavinia Brown was appointed to prepare a paper on “ Loyola,” 
and Ruth Anna Harvey on “ Literature.” Other appointments 
were: A reading, by Martha Wilson; Discipline, John Stapler; 
Current Events, Robert Kenderdine. 

A sketch of the Free or Fighting Quakers was read by Anna 
Harvey. It imparted many facts with which the Association 
were not familiar and brought forth much discussion. 


OxForD, Pa.—The West Chester Local News reports the last 
meeting as follows: 

“The regular annual meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Mrs. Annie Reynolds last even- 
ing. An extraordinarily large crowd was present. The reports 
of the various officers showed the organization to be in an ex- 


ceptionally prosperous condition and constantly growing. New 
members are being admitted at almost every meeting. The 


past year has been one of the most successful in the history 
of the society. Officers were elected for the coming year as 
follows: President, Lewis Kirk; vice-president, Horace R. 
Stubbs; secretary, Philena Thomas; treasurer, Raymond 
Kirk. After the business had all been transacted an elaborate 
program was rendered, and proved very entertaining. This con- 
sisted of papers by Sarah Coates and Horace Stubbs, reci- 
tations by Maurice Farran and Edna Coates, reading by 
Ida Stubbs, current events were given by Raymond Kirk, and 
referred questions were answered by Hon. T. K. Stubbs and 
Ryan Webster The musical portion of the program consisted 
in piano solos by Lewis H. Kirk and Mary Reynolds, vocal solo, 
Ruth Booth; violin and piano duet, Lewis Kirk and Hon. 
T. K. Stubbs. The next meeting will be held at the home of 
Mrs. Wilson H. Boyer. Last evening was universally declared 
the best meeting of the season.” 


BypBerry, Pa.—There was a large attendance at the Byberry 
Friends’ Association on the 7th, which was held in the meeting 
house usual. Harry 8S. Bonner, the new president, and 
Martha Wright, the new secretary, were formally introduced, 
after which Thomas Doane read from the scriptures. 

In his opening remarks the president said that in his opinion 
the future of the Friends’ Meeting rests largely with the 
Friends’ Association, and hoped each member would feel his 
responsibility in this matter. He also spoke of being recently 
in San Jose, Cal., where he found Friends who had read the 
reports of tlie Byberry Association with interest. 

Sarah Warner Knight’s account of the morning session of the 
Plainfield Conference was brief, as Joel Borton had spoken 
quite fully concerning Woodbrooke at a previous meeting. 
Allan Comly Wildman read a paper on the afternoon session, 
giving some extracts from Benjamin F. Trueblood’s address. 

The subject for the afternoon was “ John Hay.” John Wood 
read a paper on “John Hay, the Statesman,” in which he com- 
mended him for his straightforward diplomacy. Arabella Car- 
ter read a paper on “John Hay’s Work for Peace,” showing 
that his public actions as well as his private sympathies were 
largely on the side of peace. Edwin K. Bonner presented a 
short biographical sketch, setting forth Hay’s usefulness as a 


as 
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citazen and his ability as a writer. Gertrude Tomlinson then 
recited Hay’s “Religion and Doctrine.” Remarks expressing 
appreciation of the program were made by Mary Wood, Rachel 
Johnson, and others. After some suggestions as to how to in- 
crease the membership, the Association adjourned to meet Sec- 
ond month 4th. A. C. 


PLYMCUTH MEETING.—The regular meeting of the Plymouth 
Friends’ Association was held the 14th of First month, 1906. 
The meeting was opened by Evan Jones, who read the 46th 
Vsalm. Lydia Haines gave a very interesting review of the 
Plainfield Conference. A recitation, “ Living Well,” was given 
by Alice Ambler. A series of two-minute talks on “ The pro- 
priety of changing the time of holding our business meetings ” 
were given by Carrie Buckman, Benjamin Tomlinson, William 
Livezy, Wallace Mammel and Benjamin Smith. 

Elizabeth Duffield recited a beautiful poem, “ We Have AIl- 
ways Been Provided For.” A series of papers on “ The Support 
of Our Meetings for Worship” were discussed, and “ The Ef- 
fect of Irregularity in Attendance” was ably presented in a 
paper by Lydia C. Webster. 

“What May Excuse Irregularity of Attendance?” was then 
presented by Sara S. Haines. Emma Buckman gave a paper on 
the “ Value of Regularity Spiritually Considered,” which called 
forth a general discussion, in which the thought, if each one 
were faithful to the Spirit of Christ in our hearts, we would 
not have silent meetings and empty benches or small business 
meetings, for, if one had a desire to come, the way would open. 

A. ELIZABETH BUCKMAN, Secretary. 

NEw YORK AND BrRooKLYN.—We are devoting the present 
season to a study of the nineteenth century as a period of 
extraordinary activity in the life of man, when he seemed 
suddenly to arouse himself and set out upon expeditions of dis- 
covery, from which he has learned more during one full life- 
time than in all the ages that went before. 

We call this for the purpose of our present treatment, “ The 
Nineteenth Century Awakening,” and the following program 
shows what phases of it we are taking up. Each paper or lec- 
ture is followed by a discussion: 

“ Napoleon,” Tenth month 22d, 1905, Charles Chapman; “ So- 
cial Betterments,” Eleventh month 12th, 1905, May Haviland; 
“ Railroad Communication,” Eleventh month 26th, 1905, Ed- 
ward Cornell; “ Horace Mann,” Twelfth month 10th, 1905, Ed- 
ward B. Rawson; “ Huxley,” First month 14th, 1906, Henry 
M. Haviland; “ Geographical Discoveries,” First month 28th, 
1906, Will Walter Jackson; “ Matthew Arnold,” Second month 
llth, 1906, Jesse H. Holmes; “ Faraday,” Second month 25th, 
1906, Perey Russell; “ Newspapers,” Third month llth, 1906, 
R. Barclay Spicer; “ Lister,” Third month 25th, 1906, Henry 
Russell; Fourth month 8th, 1906, subject not selected nor as- 
signed; “ Evoluticen,” Fourth month 22d, 1906, George Howard 
Parker; “ Manufacturing,” Fifth month 13th, 1906, William 
L. Price; “ Emancipation,” Fifth month 27th, 1906, 8. Elizabeth 
Stover. PERCY RUSSELL, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—-The Young Friends’ Association of Mans- 
field was entertained at the home of Thomas 8S. Gibbs Twelfth 
month 23d, 1905. The president called the meeting to order 
by reading a portion of the 22d chapter of Matthew. 

At roll call thirty members responded, some with appropri- 
ate sentiments from the poet Eugene Field. We enjoyed hav- 
ing with us several visitors. 

Bessie E. Bunting read an account of the autumn Y. F. A. 
Conference held at the historic meeting house in Plainfield, 
N. J., sent to her by Emily Ingram. 

The literary exercises were opened with a recitation by Laura 
Black. Edith Gibbs recited “'The Wind of the Night.” 

Franklin Zelley read a portion of “ The Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of the Society of Friends,” by William Gibbons, M.D. 

We had with us Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., who gave 
us a very full and interesting account of his trip to England 
and Woodbrooke School, which was most highly appreciated 
by every one. 

After a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the home of Elisabeth A. Scott, Second month 3d, 1906. 

S. ANNA BIDDLE, Secretary. 

CotumsBus, O.—The Friends’ Association met First month 
7th, 1906, at the home of Louis Hicklen. The meeting was 
opened by reading the twelfth chapter of Romans, followed by 
a period of silence. John Carpenter spoke of the great comfort 
silent waiting is to those who are in the right condition to re- 
ceive the light; otherwise, there is little benefit. 

Charles B. Galbraith spoke of the times in his life when silent 
meetings had given him great comfort, especially in a little 
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country meeting house, where few assembled. His description 
of the house and its surroundings at the brink of the hill 
brought back pleasant recollections to many present. 

An account of a recent trip to the Rocky Mountains was 
given by H. H. Carpenter. He told of the great body of mineral 
wealth which has been stored in the mountains for the use 
of man; also of the grandeur of the scenery throughout the 
region. 

It being the annual meeting, the following appointments 
were made: John Carpenter, chairman; Hannah Davis, secre- 
tary; Emma Smith, corresponding secretary; Charles B. Gal- 
braith, Lewis Hicklen and William R. Kersey, Executive Com- 
mittee. After a short silence the meeting adojurned, to meet 
at Edith Butterworth’s, 4th of Second month, 1906. 

A. R. A. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CHURCH UNION MORE THAN TEN YEARS AGO. 


I observe the letter of Edward H. Magill in reference to the 
union observance of Thanksgiving Day at Swarthmore, Pa. 
Such a union service has been held in Lewisburg for more than 
twenty-five years. I do not know when the custom began, but 
before 1879. We have here seven church organizations—viz.: 
Baptist, Christian, Evangelical, Lutheran, Methodist, Reformed, 
and Presbyterian. It is said every family is through one or 
more persons connected with one of these churches. The form 
of worship in each church is practically identical, and the 
church government is in all essentials, I think, the same—i.e., 
congregational. Moreover, I fully believe, the lay members in 
these churches all hold the same fundamental beliefs. So far 
as I can understand, there is absolutely no reason why all 
these people could not every week worship together. They dif- 
fer only in mode of administering baptism, but the stress 
formerly laid on that ordinance is no longer strongly made. 
They inherited the church properties from their ancestors; 
they united with the church of their parents, and while now 
united in belief, they do not recognize it and attend each his 
own church through force of habit. How may they be brought 
into closer union, if that is desirable? 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. GEoRGE G. GROFF. 


A CURIOUS BOOK. 


I have read with much interest in the issue of First month 


6th the paper of Sarah Holmes, entitled “Early Nineteenth 
Century Housekeeping.” I think the book therein referred 
to as a history of King John of England was “ The Chronicles 
of the Kings of England,’ by Nathan Ben Saddi, a Jew, writ- 
ten in imitation of the Scriptures. 

The passage referred to by Friend Holmes refers to King 
James I, and not to John. John was to all intents and pur- 
poses a fool, and had a good opinion of himself, no doubt, but 
he was no pedant. ‘The passage reads: “ And Jamie thought 
himself a bonny king and a mickle wise mon. Howbeit he was 
a fool and a pedant.” 

The scant respect shown to royalty in this book made it 
quite popular in America some hundred or more years ago. It 
passed through several editions, two or three of which were 
published in Philadelphia, including one by Dr. Franklin in 
1744. 

The authorship of this curious work has been attributed to 
Robert Dodsley, a London bookseller and author, the friend 
of Pope and Dr. Johnson, 1703-1764. If this be the case some 
other hand must have continued the chronicle, for in the edi- 
tion from which I auote, that published by Isaiah Thomas, 
Worcester, Mass., in 1795, the story of the reign of George III 
is carried down to 1793. A. M. STACKHOUSE. 

Moorestown, N. J. 


There is no Mormon menace at the present time, and there 
never was a Mormon menace except in feverish imaginations. 
Mormon religion has never been popular. Its missionaries, 
who have been numerous considering the size and resources of 
the Mormon community, have gained converts only by the hard- 
est labor. If any other religion had been prosecuted with half 
the zeal and devotion displayed by Mormon missionaries it 
would almost certainly have become formidable. But after 
seventy-five years of almost unparalleled exertion the Mormons 
are still a feeble community, and their prospects appear to be 
hopeless. . . . It seems to have owed much of the small prog- 
ress it has made to the persecutions that have been bestowed 
upon it. —The Independent (New York). 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1905. 


Mean barometer .......... 

Highest barometer during the month, lst 

Lowest barometer during the month, 29th 

Mean temperature 

Highest temperature duri 

Lowest temperature during the month, Ist 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 2d 

Least daily range of temperature, 23d 

Mean daily range of temperature 

Mean temperature of the Dew 

Mean relative hui idity, 

Total precipitation, rain, inches 

Greatest precipitation in 24 consecutive hours, 1.80 inches 
of rain, on th 20th and 21st. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 11. 

Number of clear days, 14; fair days, 6; cloudy days, 11. 

Prevailing directi the wind from southwest. 

Sleet on the 16th. Lunar Halo on 8th. Heavy white frosts on 


30.124 
.30.881 


per cent, 


any 


n o! 
25th, 27ith, 28t! 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 59 

Minimum of thie t bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 20 
and 15t 

Mean of t vet bulb the 

Maximun 


on 3d. 
on lst 

rmometer at 8 a.m., 33.8°. 

wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 5 

Minimur wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 2 

Mean of t! bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 34.7°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 34.3°. 
NoTe.— The ins of the maximum and minimum tem 


2° on 2d. 
3° on 15th. 


laily 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
RST-DAY MEETINGS 
Philadelphia. 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Street 


10.30 a.m.; 


Thirty-fifth 
nue, 11] a.m.; 


and Lancaster Ave- 
First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


a.m.;  First-day 
Fairhill, Germantown 
bria_ St 
School, 


Avenue and Cam- 

ree First-day 

2.30 p-m. 

Frankford, 
9.15 a.m. 


t, 3.30 p.m.; 


10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First-day 
School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meeting, 
Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 


Merion, Pa. 
10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 
New York City. 
East Fifteenth 
Place 


nues), 


Street and Rutherfurd 

(between Second and Third Ave- 

at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn 

Schermerhorn 
Street 


Street between Smith 


and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 


1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago. 

Atheneum Building 
Street, near 
Adult cla 


26 Van Buren 
Wabash Avenue), 1] a.m. 
ss at 10.30 a.m. 


Continued on page iii.) 
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peratures, 46° and 33.6°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 39.8°, which is 3.7° more than the normal, and is 9.2° 
warmer than the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.21 inches, 
is 0.55 of an inch more than the normal, and 1.78 inches more 
than fell during Twelfth month, 1904. 

The total snowfall during the month, 2.6 inches, occurred 
on the 15th and 16th; 2.5 inches in depth on the ground on the 
15th; none at the end of the month. 

On the 29th, with a maximum temperature of 59°, there was 
a thunderstorm about 4 p.m., with hail and a rainbow—an un- 
usual phenomenon at this season of the year. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Phila., Twelfth month 31st, 1905. 


The most hopeful aspect of recent revelations is the demon- 
stration of the soundness of that public opinion which is the 
mysterious dominator of communities. Those who are interested 
in the psychology of this element of social advance may find 
much worthy of study in the developments of the day. One 
phenomenon to be curiously considered is the question as to the 
degree of heat, so to speak, required for an explosion of the 
gases which permeate the ground beneath the social structure. 

The Century. 


Franklin’s last public act was to indite from his deathbed, as 
president of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery, a noble 
and touching appeal “for those unhappy men who, amidst the 
general joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile 
subjection,” in which the warm heart of the aged philanthro- 
pist seems united to the unerring conscience of the glorified 
saint. It is fitting that this beneficent and symmetrical life 
should be closed with this large utterance of humanity.— 
John Hay, in the Century. 


Royal 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely 


Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos- 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. 





